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JULY 1927 


SIX SONNETS 
I 


ROAD on the sunburnt hill the bright moon comes, 
And cuts with silver horn the hurrying cloud; 
And the cold Pole Star, in the dusk, resumes 
His last night’s light, which light alone could shroud. 
And legion other stars, that torch pursuing, 
Take each their stations in the deepening night, 
Lifting pale tapers for the Watch, renewing 
Their glorious foreheads in the Infinite. 
Never before had night so many eyes! 
Never was darkness so divinely thronged, 
As now—my love! bright star!—that you arise, 
Giving me back that night which I had wronged. 
Now with your voice sings all that immortal host, 
That god of myriad stars whom I thought lost. 
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| 
I 
What music’s devious voice can say, beguiling 
The flattered spirit, your voice can richlier say, 
Moving the happy creature to such smiling ‘ 
As the young sun brings flowers at break of day. 
Nor can the southwest wind, who turns green boughs, 
And sings in watery reeds, outvie your voice 
No, though the whole wide world of birds he rouse, 
And boughs and birds, together, all rejoice. 
Not water’s self, sh.- singer among stones, 
Vow elling softly of his secret love, : 
Can murmur to green roots such undertones, 
Nor with low laughter have such power to move. ' 
No rival—none. There is no help for us. 
Be it confessed—I am idolatrous. 
III 

‘ce ) 
Think, love, how when a starry night of frost 
Is ended, and the small pale winter sun 
Shines on the garden trellis, ice-embossed, 
And the stiff frozen flower-stalks, every on 
And turns their fine embroideries of ic« 
Into a loosening silver, skein by skein, , 
Warming cold leaves and stones, till, in a trice, 
The garden smiles, and breathes, and lives again; 
And further think, how the poor frozen snail \ 


Creeps out with trembling horn to feel that heat, 
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Conrad Aiken 


And thaws the snowy mildew from his mail, 
And stretches with all his length from his retreat: 
Will he not praise, with his whole heart, the sun? 


Then think, at last, I too am such an one. 


I\ 


My love, I have betrayed you seventy times 
In this brief period since our hearts w 
Against your ¢ 


10st contrived unnumbered crimes, 
And many times your image overset; 

Forgot you, worshipped elsewhere, flung a flower 
To meaner beauty, proved an infidel; 

Showing my heart not loyal beyond an hour, 
Forswearing Paradise, and invoking Hell. 

Alas! What chains of thought can thinking bind? 
It is in thought alone that I have faltered; 


It is my faithless, vain, quicksilver mind, 


By every chance and change too lightly altered. 


Can we absolve, from this all-staining sin, 


The angelic love who sits, ashamed, within? 


Imprimis: | torgot all day your fa 
Eyes, eyebrows, gentle mouth, and cheek—all faded; 
Nor could I in the mind’s deep forest trace 


The haunted path whereby that dream evaded. 
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Secundus: 1 forgot ali night your laughter, 

In vain evoked it with strong charms of thought; 

Gone, like a cry that leaves no image after, 

Phoenix of sound which no hand ever caught. 

Tertius: my wanton mind and heart, together, , 
Forgetting you, you absent, have delighted 

For no more cause than bright or stormy weather, 

Singing for joy; in truth, I am benighted. 

Yet, when I home once more from breach of faith, 

Love there awaits me with a joy like death. 


vt 


What lunacy is this, that night-long tries, 
With seven or seventy or ten thousand words, 
To compass God in heaven, the loved one’s eyes? 
Alas! were the whole language changed to birds, 
And I Prince Prospero to set them free, 
Though I should hide all heaven with beating wings, 
Still the essential would escape, still be 
Unspoken, dumb, like all essential things. 
Love, let me be the beginning world, and grow 
To Time from Timelessness, and out of Time 
Create magnificent Chaos, and there sow 
The immortal stars, and teach those stars to rhyme-— 
Even so, alas, I could in no sense move 
From the begin-all-end-all phrase, “I love.” 
Conrad Aiken 
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CONTACTS 
FORM 


The wide amorphous sea, 

The unassembled arches of the trees, 
Divergent clouds, irregular mountains—we 
Perceive no grace in these. 

We tread the protean forest mute and blind, 
And in our vehemence and pride we find 
No meaning in its multiform mobility. 


Water may flow and autumn leaves may burn, 
Winds sweep the firmament! We feel no loss 
When quiet comes again and we may turn 

To forms long fixed in stagnant symmetry: 

To the eurythmics of the Southern Cross, 

Or to the mesa’s static unity, 

Or to the sculptured elegance of stone 
Perceived in planes that taper rhythmically 
To a volcano’s cone. 


And when our eyes confront a city sky, 
We find the same sure equilibrium 

In slender tracery of tower or spire, 

In marble pillar or in blazoned dome: 

A pause imposed on matter to defy 

The endless flux of water, wind and fire. 
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We find it, fugitive and delicate, 

In figurines of jade and alabaster, 

In concentrated shapes of ivory, 

In lacquer work and bronze. It is delight to hold, 
Curving within a palm, the luminous arc 

Of bracelet, coin or ring 

Wrought tenderly in gold. 


Too well we know 
That even stone 
Will finally merge in all-consuming light 


) 
That form is only a blurred overtone 
Arrested for a moment of delight 
From the sad rhythms of eternal flow 
Too well we know! 
But still the flight 
Of line imprisoned in an urn or vase 
Supplies the sense of bright unbounded curves 


Inviolate in space. 

Contour perceived unites our scattered nerves 
Assailed on every side by loud negation 

Of that which we create and call the soul. 


Completed form is a swift consummation, 
A moment’s apprehension of the whole. 
Because we fear the dark, 

The stern annihijation of the void, 

Our stubborn senses cling, 
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Polly Chase 


With tentacles unreasoning and blind, 
To immanent appearances of thing 
That flash as briefly as an atom’s spark 
Across the fourth dimension of the mind. 


IN A MUSEUM 
We finger little forms of jade, 
And at their touch I am afraid. 
These plat nd contours softly move, 
Like planets in a crystal groove. 
Final, imper to change, 
Chey are trance than we are strange. 


They are the beautiful mystery, 


Complete in its own entity. 


| ike lap} I ra lake 
Along the water-line. 
Your flesh is harsh and fine. 


Your flesh is dry and sweet 
Like sun-drenched sand. The ground 
Is murmurous with heat. 


Oh, listen the beat 
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Of waves along the shore . . . 
Of blood against the flesh . . . 
Of hands upon a door 

That will not open more. 


IMPACT 


Our glances met. 
There was a clash, 
A metal clang, the ring of brass, 
And in our arrogance we drew 
Within ourselves. 
We were two 
Brazen effigies of pride 
On pedestals our wits supplied. 


Our glances met. 
The sullen clatter 
Of matter ringing against matter ) 
Shivered away . . . and all the room 
Was filled with silence soft as bloom, 
Lying lightly as a petal. 


Oh, we are made of brittle metal! 


FINALITIES 


We came; and helpless words were spoken. 
So little of her was left, 
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We could not think of her as broken, 
Or lonely, or bereft. 


For when he died, such a thin shade 
Of her stayed in the room 

And talked to us, we felt afraid 

In the close-shuttered gloom. 


There would be no more quarrel with death 
Between her and the grave. 

Her spirit vanished with his breath. 

We went. We called her brave. 


REMEDY FOR HURT 


Somewhere there is a peace I have not found 
In forms that flow across resisting stone, 

Or in the frigid masonry of sound, 

Or yet in color over canvas blown. 

I have not ever found it ina sky 

Where buildings suck the firmament like fire, 
And all the air is shrilling with the cry 

That tapers to the apex of a spire. 


And so I turn to you in my distress, 
Because there is the promise in your eyes 
Of spaces somnolent and effortless, 

Of slumbering hills and heavy-lidded skies. 
And with the weight of you against my breast 


Polly Chase 


I could find rest . . . if you would give me rest. 
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FALL OF LEAVES 


Your eyes are like a forest where the wind 

Has come upon a company of birches 

All lit with gold. Your countenance is thinned 

Of its last leaves that lifted luminous arches 

Only a moment since. A storm of gold 

Falls from your eyes like leaves torn from the bark 
Of quivering branches. What my hands can hold 
Of flame I gather now against the dark. 

The light drifts down and overflows my palm 

To sleep against the forest’s root. No sound 

Of any wind is heard. The awful calm 

Of vanished winters settles on the ground. 

The wind has died . . . and stark against the ski 
I see the stricken outline of your eyes. 


FALL OF SNOW 


Your hand within my hand 

Sleeps moth-wise in a closely spun cocoon. 

There is no stir 

Of feather or of fur 

And the snow falls from the caverns of the moon. 
Your lips against my lips, 


Moist with the frosty imminence of breath, 
Are more alone 
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Polly Chase 


Than footsteps covered and gone . 
And the snow falls from the corridors of death. 
Polly Chase 


SONG FOR MUSIC 


All beautiful things should be yours as a right. 

You should gallop the dusky stallion of night 

Over hedges of stars into meadows of light. 

You should ride up the path of the rainbow, and there 
You might suddenly view in a gold-misted weir 

The antlers of flame of the sun’s splendid aeer. 

Your cloud-footed hounds should be fed on the platter 
Of the moon that disquiets with rippling clatter 

The dreams of the pool where rivulets chatter. 
I’d give you the spurs of the wind w 


Freedom of moorlands of gleaming whin, 





All wild sweet life as your kith and kin. 


I’d give you the hope of the beckoning morrow, 
, 1 1] 5 
Yet how can I give, when all beauty I borrow? 
And beauty is ever companioned by sorrow. 


Dorothy Una Ratcliff 


[189] 
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FOUR POEMS 


THE CITY TAKES A WOMAN 
For K. H. M. 

“Twilights that are deathless 
I walk in my garden, 
Knowing that I die. 
The great iron idols 
Are dark and breathless, 
And stand a little higher 
When I walk straight by. 
Flowers of cold light 
Come out in their crowns, 
Nodding to me, smiling, 
Far across the sky— 
Broad fields of poppies, 
Purple, red, white, 
Blazing on steel vines 
Where marble birds cry 
Terribly at night. 
Twilights that are deathless, 
With a body that dies, 
I walk in my garden 
Higher than the sun. 
Beautiful flowers there: 
I pick none.” 





Kenneth Fearing 


CARICATURE OF FELICE RICARRO 
For M. 

“Etch me in black and white. 

Describe me as a jet mark 

Fixed on a straight horizon. 

Pierce me with a wide arc, 

One curving line, to show 

Wind swept down from a cold sky, 

Back into withering height. 

Make it a winter scene, 

The ground a vacant space, 

White, for an ice plateau. 

Have nothing else, no trace 

Of color and no breath 

Of angry, secret life. 

Omit the diamond spark 

Veiled in the human eye. 

Nor will you hint of death. 

Do not suggest the stiff dark 

Compact men who lie 

In ichor-bleeding cliffs, 

Silent and sweet, that stretch 

Beneath this vacant snow. 

Caricature me so. 

Scratch your personal mark 

In the corner. But the sketch 

I want simple, and stark.” 
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RAIN 
For Lura Blackburn 


Dragons love the world in rain. 
They crawl among the watery feet 

Of its sheeted cliffs in coats of chain, 
Catching glimpses of blazing scales 
Through shifting pockets in the discreet 
Grey rain. They love to stand and look 
On Saracens locked in holy wars, 
Waving crimson scimitars. 

More do they love to twist their tails 
And stare in through a window-pan 

At a man bent over a printed boo! 
Drinking from a crystal flagon. 

But nothing is like the dragon’s joy 

At seeing a portrait of a dragon 
Crawling in rain, catching sight, 
Through mist, of blazing scales that stain ) 
The watery cliffs, watching the fray 
Of Saracens with scimitars bleeding 
Staring, in ecstasies that pain, 

Through blurred windows on a man readin; 
On portraits of dragons who craw] away 
Helpless with wonder in the rain. 











Kenneth Fearing 
OLD MEN 


They are the raw, monotonous skies, 
The faded placards and iron rails 
Passed by in narrow streets of rain. 
Theirs are the indistinct thin cries 
Heard in a long sleep that fails 

In strange confusion and numb pain. 


But old men have their deep dreams 

They follow on quiet afternoons 

At intervals, through distant streets. 

Their lives come near them in warm streams 
Of tonic hope. And orange moons 

Shine magically on stark defeats. 


Kenneth Fearing 


DEFEAT 


His hand was slow, 

But he borrowed favor 

From the opportunities of the unexpected, 
And strength from feeble health, 

And cunning from the long years, 

Till the slowness of his hand 


Was the flourish of success. 


Alva N. Turner 
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BLOWING WINDS 


Blowing winds through mountain passes 
Fan the discovered upland grasses, 
Ripple the shadows of trembling hair 
Of trees that straggle everywhere; 


But a thing as beautiful to see 

Is a river flowing westerly 

With moonlight and with starlight in 1 
Its silver burst and pools of green. 


Thoughts idle on the windy air, 
There is a soft music everywhere, 
Dreams fall and sail away, away, 
In a dying splendor of river spray. 


Love is a beautiful wind-blown thing 
That burns to the watery evening, 

Settles on the river in windy weather 
And sails with the song of swans together. 


HE IMPLORES HIS BELOVED 


Give me not charity of silence, sweet, 

Which is but torture unredeemed, but rather 
The very sharpest rose-thorn words together 
Weave on your tongue, and send an arrow fleet. 
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Edward Sapir 


Its wounds will to my heart give sustenance— 
Failing the sweeter sweets of your sweet tongue 
Which nourished this my wondering heart for long— 
And blesséd bitter drink of new romance. 


For silence is but air and emptiness 

Wherein I hear you neither curse nor bless, 

But when you twist wild words of pain for me 

I know that rage may but a loving be. 

However you point the tongue and shoot the arrow, 
Your voice is love in my most inward marrow. 


THE TRIBUNE TOWER 


In the jungle of the pinnacle, 
The four quarters breasting, 
High over the stream of doves 
There’s a spirit resting; 


Singing low and low to itself, 
Not to the stars nor man, 
More like a warm lost wind 
That to this height outran. 


WHEN LONG IN HIS EYE 


When long in his eye swayed the quiet of trees, 

And swayed also the very oldest quiet of the sky, 
Of the humble grass, quiet of the intermittent breeze, 
And when the earth too came into his eye, 
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Then breath was straightened and a song, feathered, 
Floated up on the sweet voice to the middle air 
Where the storm and the after-calm are weathered; 
And here dropped the song its earthly care 


- a . - / 
And caroled very soft of the quiet of trees 
And of the ancient peacefulness of the heaven, 
And of grasses hither and thither in the breeze; 
And that song was a heart-breaking joyousness given. 
Edward Sapir 
\ 
TO A TREE 
I have watched you all winter, old tree, 
broodingly content, 
resting on a secret, ’ 


Your black-brown body 

careless of the wind, the rain, the snow; 
Preening now here, now there, 

but never moving from your seat. 
Now your secret is out 
For a brood of wild flowers 

have pecked their shells, 

and stand, soft and trembling, 

under your wings. 

Emma Vories Meyer 
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I NEVER KNOWED 


[ never knowed whuther 
To b’lieve her er not. 
She had gold teeth, 


An’ a brown mole-spot 


Up by the corner 
Of one of her eyes 
| 


But I never knowed whuther 


She told me lies. 


I met her one time 
a penny-arcade, 


lin see-gars 


\n’ red lemonade, 


An’ tellin’ fortunes 
Wen business wuz pore. 
She’s said I’d marry 


Wile I wuz ashore. 


She ast wot ports 

I’d us’ly been in 

Wen she talked her teeth 
Was powerful winnin’. 

I tole her about 


The parrots an’ jade 
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Thet I’d brung over 
To sell er trade. 


She wuz little an’ thin, 

An’ lurin’ an’ wiry; \ 
Her name wuz Rose, f 
Miss Rose Mulvirey. 


Her hair wuz black 

An’ her eyes wuz yeller, 
An’ she sed thet I 

Wuz her very fust feller. 


I took a bunk 

At her place right away, 
An’ moved the parrots 
An’ jade nex’ day; 


But I never knowed whuther 

To b’lieve her er not } 
Wen she sed someone 

Stole the whole durn lot! 


She wore red slippers 
An’ swell kimonas— 
An’ looked like a queen 
On a box uv Cremonas. 


But wen I went 


To tell her good-bye 
[198] 











She wuz flashin’ her teeth 
At another guy! 


An’ it set me back 
Fifty years er more— 
For I shot her dead 
On her parlor floor. . 


Now I thinks of skies 
With ships beneath, 
An’ about that woman’s 
Yeller teeth. 


Er all day long 

I’m wonderin’ how 

The sea’ll look 

Fifty . . . years from now. 
Fifty . .. years 

Wuz the term I got . 

Cause I never knowed whuther 


To b’lieve her er not. 


Queene B. Lister 


Queene B. Lister 
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HYMN TO EVII 


Heavenly Evil, holy One, 

You whose work is never done, 

Any visage, any name } 
Cannot cloak your single aim. 

Watch a leaf in autumn flit 

Resurrection flames from it 

Death, as anybody knows, 

Feeds the roots of any rose. 

Gasping of an insect scales } 
Into notes of nightingales. 

Crushing agonies alone 

Melt into the diamond-ston 
Till some earthquake lets us see 

Long-imprisoned jewels free. 

Motes of dust, in catching rays, 

Comb a sunset from the blaze. 

Rills will run to meet your shocks, 

Sucking melody from rocks. 

Darkness, beating on your bar 

Brightens into foam of stars. 


Any visage, any name 

Cannot cloak your single aim; 
Anywhere in matter hide, 
You are still the spirit’s guide. 
Fire or prism, mire or stone, 
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And 
R 
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And thi 
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» her friends says, ‘That’s my brother, 





you and you alone. 


nd mighty Evil, yo 


+} ] » Ant 


WEEK-END LEAVI 


: twelve o’clocl 
h he stood, his comb in han 
oth fair hair, reflect 
1, tumbled bedclothes, and 
erself, in easy air 
i-gown, seate 1 by the tove 
of breakfast, yell vy hair 
ick. ‘“‘And this, forsooth, is love 
s with Phyllis in her flat. 
[y kit and brush and comb 
link this me with that. 


1] 


the mantelpiece at home, 


went to France last year 


Mother’s bedroom—dear old Mother!— 


; as ”» 
one too. These things are queer. 


¥ i s/iti van Drute i 
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TWO POEMS 
BANQUETERS 


If you have known hunger 
That rends and slays, 
Gnawing your nights, 
Darking your days; 

If you have looked 

On four gaunt walls, 

And envied the fly 

That battens and crawls; 


If you have grubbed 

In the alleys for bread, 
And fought for a crumb, 
And wished you were dead; 
If you have slunk 

By the river’s brim, 

And wondered if bones 
Would sink or swim; 


Then you’re my brothers, 
The meanest and least— 
With curbstone for table 
And heartache for feast. 
Let’s meet where the river 
Runs greasy and gray, 
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And see if we join it 
Or see if we stay. 


Our last cent will tell it— 
We'll each have a spin; 
Tails is a loser, 

And heads is a win! 
Heads for the river, 

And tails back to town— 
Each going his way, 

But all going down! 


SHADOW SONG 


Dusk the lights, and let the room 
Drink, deep drink the pools of gloom. 
Thirst it has for silence, and 

Crystal waters of shadow-land. 


Do not stir, but moveless mark 
How a tired room drinks the dark. 
If the dark pools call to you 

Do not fear, but drink deep too! 


Wade Oliver 


Wade Oliver 
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WINDY MONDAY 


The wind is bobbing red balls on the sturdy apple trees 
It is slapping loose shingles on the farmhouse roof; 
And I think of the fine day it is on the tossing seas, 
With the high white waves where the sun slants aloof. 


There are grey and white sea-gulls whirling in the spray, 
Crying like harpies with dangling orange feet; 

There’s a slim sailing vessel, with a tall queen’s way 
The sun makes her shining and the wind makes her fleet. 


The wind whips the prairie-grass and bends the peach-tre: 
bough, 

The sun slants yellow where the sagebrush grows. 

Foam is flying, and the sea is turquoise now 

“A fine wash-day,” you say, “a fine day for clothes.” 


The sun is bright and sharp and the wind is wild, 

And my eyes are on the sea where the sleek waves shin 
You look at me and mutter, “‘Is the wash out, child?” 
My clothes are grotesque dancers capering on the line! 


Mary Brinker Pt 








CHAPALA POEMS 


rWILIGHT 


I 


The better to keep my balance in a world 
Broken and tipped into these fragments of distance, 
And to hold the warmness of so many hands 


\ moment’s interval may change and chill, 


I watch from the poising top of Tunapec, 
From the stones of a temple no one remembers now, 
Lovers forgotten climbing up a hill 


And lovers remembered drifting down again. 


II 


How could I know the wisdom of a world 

Chat blows its withered leaves down from the air 

They gleamed in once, and gathers their strength again 
upward 

In the sap of earth, if I set my fervid heart 

On a leaf unmoved by any wind of change, 

[f I wanted still that spring when first I loved? 

No leaves that have ever fallen anywhere 


Are anywhere but here, heaping the trees. 


11] 
Here to Chapala come the Inland Sea 


And the bright breadth of San Francisco Bay 
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And piney turns of the Connecticut, 

And bring me friends again from every land 
That ever touched my heart: they all have come 
Into this quiet port of evening earth. 

And down to the lake all the alighting mountains 
Hover and settle like a single bird. 


THE STORM-DRAGON 


A water-snake, trailing the lily-bulbs, 

Or a ractler slowly scaling Tunapec— 

But where was the winged serpent all this while?— 
Had he coiled his spirit away on pyramids? 

With the oxen and burros, we hid our frightened eyes— 
We had seen him coming through a gap of hills, 
Throwing a horseman down, overturning a boat, 

His horizontal plumage stiff with rain. 


He huddled us aside out of his way, 

He breathed on us, he drowned us with his breath, 
He burned our eyes with his, he clapped his wings 
Over our heads. Longer than a mountain, 

He passed and passed, miles of him in the wind. 
And afterwards the dragging of his tail 

Had slashed the roadway to a yellow froth 

And spun the meadows whirling at their trees. 


A ZARAPE 
By swinging a blanket over his left shoulder, 
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Witter Bynner 


By wearing its bright-colored heart upon his sleeve, 
He takes up his bed and walks. It serves him well 
For warmth at night on his mat, or in the evening, 
Against a wind that pours along the lake. 

Even at noon it hangs from his neck to his ankle, 
Unneeded in the sun—except as a king 

Always has need to be wearing majesty. 


ASLEEP 


In a pool of shadow floating on the sand, 

And cool to lean asleep in like a fish, 

The boatman lies, shirt drawn away by earth 
From the brown middle, hands under head, legs 
Dreaming of death. And close to him as a weed 
Is to a fish, his hat is sleeping too. 

How intimate he is with the good earth!— 

As if, long buried, he were still alive 

Among the many other mounds of sand. 


ALONG THE MOUNTAIN-MARGIN OF MESCALA 


Hyacinths have added a floating edge; 

Lantanas and zinnias interrupt the streets; 

Weeds, hung with blossom, crowd to the roofless church 
Where priests from Spain built better than their bones; 
And in the tumbled plaza two old sages, 

With Asian faces and with Indian hats, 
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Play, on a drum and a morning-glory pipe, Th 
A jolly requiem for the Spanish dead. Th 
An 
MONTEZUMA ’ Or 
C] 
The sunset was a crown of spiked flam« es 
“Come, put me on if you can!” and no one could. 
Even the mountain turned away its head 
From coronation, wore but an ashen summit. 
Suddenly Montezuma rose again, , U 
Forgot that his young heart was full of dust, Ce 
And, setting on his brow the level tur : Cl 
Walked with flamingo feathers down the world Ki 
T 
LA FRANCESA A 
H 
Selling her candies at a corner booth T 
To spend the profit on prisoners in jail ? 
The little old Frenchwoman would watch the beach 
From under the white halo of her hair 
She told me once, “‘I have three ages, differen \ 
My hair, they are white, they are one hundred yea 
My body, it is fifty-six; but my heart ' 
Only fifteen, because never have I loved.” ; 
TO MY MOTHER CONCERNING A CHAPALA SUNSI : 


To you, at evening, I exclaim aloud 


Because you never see the range of light 
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That lives along Chapala mountain-tops, 
This massive interchange of sun and moon 
And yet, before I was born, you had often watched, 


4 On mountain-clouds as beautiful as these, 
Changes of light that I never shall see 
In this confused and separating world. 
4 MOTH 
, Under a mosquito-bar I lie and smoke; 
Content with an ember, while a moth outside 
Chooses the flame of a candle. He darts and darts, 
Forever untaught by the shock against his wings; 
Till at last, too frayed for flight, he trembles downward, 
And only his eyes can long for the godly flame. 
Have I not tried a thousand times myself 
To pierce the fie ry quick of being dead? 
> 
CALENDAR 
Why should I know or care what month it is? 
An Aztec calendar was made long since. 
What year was it?) What century? What matter, 
' Except that stone became symmetrical? 


If | watch the time, some of my friends will die, 
If 1 watch the time, I shall surely die myself. 
Let me then gather all my friends about me 
And carve an endless moment out of stone 
Witter Bynner 
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COMMENT 
THE PULITZER AWARD SYSTEM 


VIDENTLY one should live “down east.” At least 
there is no hope of that thousand-dollar Pulitzer prize 
for any poet west of the Hudson River. 

If Joseph Pulitzer could have foreseen what a close- 
corporation business the Columbia University School of 
Journalism would make of his prize-giving, it is safe to say 
that he would have bequeathed the fund to some other 
custodian. For Mr. Pulitzer hailed from the Middle-West, 
and never became a confirmed dyed-in-the-wool New 
Yorker, tried and true to the faith between Wall Street 
and Morningside Heights. 

Apparently the all-powerful Advisory Board needs to 
receive a little advice instead of giving it. It needs to be 
informed of Rule Number One concerning juries of award 
in the arts: viz., that they should consist exclusively of 
professionals. The novel prize should be awarded by 
novelists, the drama prize by playwrights, the poetry prize 
by poets, etc. 

It goes without saying that if prominent novelists had 
chosen the outstanding novel of last year, they would not 
have preferred Louis Bromfield’s Ear/y Autumn to Eliza- 
beth Roberts’ The Time of Man—a preference which goes 
far to convict the committee of incompetence. And if poets 
had elected their prize-winner, it is hardly probable that 
they would have preferred Leonora Speyer’s Fiddler’s 
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Farewell to Sara Teasdale’s Dark of the Moon, to books by 
all three of our big men of the Middle-West—Vachel 
Lindsay, Carl Sandburg and Edgar Lee Masters, or per- 
haps even to that delicate adventure of a younger poet, 
Streets in the Moon, by Archibald MacLeish. 

Mrs. Speyer is a poet of fine quality. In 1925 she stood 


second in Porrry’s honor list, carrying off the Guarantor’s 
Prize. She has an extraordinary record for a poet who 
began in “‘the middle years,” and her place is secure in the 
second rank of women-poets with a number of others; 
but to offer her book to the world as better than those 
above-mentioned is a gross injustice to her and the book as 
well as to those others. It is a preference so unratified by 
critical opinion that it lays the committee open to the 
charge of favoritism, and compels one to recall another 
surprising award made to Mrs. Speyer by its dominant 
member, Professor Erskine, when, as lone judge appointed 
in 1923 by the Poetry Society of South Carolina, he gave 
the Blindman Prize of two hundred and fifty dollars to 
her poem, Oberammergau, generally regarded as by no 
means representative of her best work. 

An indignant correspondent writes from New York: 

The awards should be exposed and excoriated. . . . Think of it! To 
any European these Pulitzer awards stand as really decisive of the best 
that America can do; and so it is that Leonora Speyer’s book goes to the 
world and to the subservient land outside of New York City as the 
highest achievement in poetry for 1926. 

From comments I have heard, this award and the novel award have 
put the Pulitzer business on the toboggan. 
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Western critics have been singularly docile, but a few 
eastern ones have protested emphatically. We append the 
passages referring to the poetry award from the Phoenix 
Nest in the Saturday Review of Literature: 


What of Carl Sandburg? In 1926 Carl published two books, his 
Abraham Lincoln and his Selected Poems... . In the field of poetry, 
Sandburg stands as one of our half-dozen leading poets. His selected 
poems, gathering together his best work out of many volumes, are certainly 
notable. In 1926 was published Sara Teasdale’s Dark of the Moon, the 
latest volume of poems by one who certainly stands as one of the four 
or five leading women poets of America, with a remarkable body of 
lyrical work to her credit. . . . 

To one familiar with modern American poetry another name chal- 
lenges attention. John Gneisenau Neihardt, whose Collected Poems were 
issued by Macmillan in 1926, is a poet of real achievement. . . . 


Our own dissatisfaction is not so much with the awards 
themselves as with the method of choosing them. The 
Pulitzer jury system would not be tolerated by painters, 
sculptors, musicians or architects. Unless such an award 
is made, as in these other arts, by a professional jury, it 
carries no artistic authority and its value to the poet is 
merely financial. Since Porerry began, we have been 
fighting for this principle. A jury of poets should award 
every poetry prize—any other procedure is a banality 
which should arouse emphatic protest from every poet who 
respects his art. And, as in all art exhibitions, the jurors’ 
names should be previously announced, and should repre- 
sent not only different sections of the country, but also 
different schools and groups in the art. Poets, like other 
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artists, have a right to know who are to pass on the works 
they may submit in competition. 

Let us examine the credentials of the three jurymen. 
They were Dean Wilbur L. Cross, chairman; Mr. Ferris 
Greenslet, and Professor John Erskine. 

Fori nformation on Mr. Cross I apply to Who’s Who and 
discover that he was born in 1862; that he has been, since 
1916, dean of the graduate school, and since 1921 professor 
of English at Yale; that he has written books on Sterne, 
Fielding, and the development of the English novel, and 
has edited editions of various authors, from Shakespeare 
to Stevenson. Apparently no one ever accused him of 
writing a poem, and the list of his activities does not in- 
dicate any special interest in, or knowledge of, modern 
poetry. His unfitness is evident from his record. 

Mr. Ferris Greenslet is a publisher, the director since 
1910 of the famous and powerful Boston house, the 
Houghton Mifflin Co. He has written biographies of 
Lowell and Aldrich, and scholarly works on the seven- 
teenth century and the quest of the Holy Grail. If he has 
ever written a poem, he makes no public confession of the 
indiscretion. His firm has published a number of modern 
poets, a fact which should absolutely bar him from service 
on any such jury of awards. The ineligibility of any pub- 
lisher to serve on any literary prize-jury is so self-evident, 
as a matter of taste and literary morals, that we are 
amazed to find a man of Mr. Greenslet’s sensitive intelli- 
gence guilty of so obvious an impropriety. 
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Professor John Erskine is head of the English depart- pr 
ment at Columbia, whose school of journalism, under the ac 
Pulitzer will, has the awarding of all the prizes, merely ) p 
delegating its authority to the various committees. Mr. te 
Erskine is the only poet on the committee, but poetry has it 
been merely one of his numerous literary and professional n 
activities, and no one would rank him among even the p 
better known minor poets of our time. His books of verse it 
are listed in Who’s Who as follows: } r 

Actaeon and Other Poems (1906). I 

The Moral Obligation of the Intelligent and Other Poems (1915). I 

The Shadowed Hour (1917). 

Such a series of mild indulgences would indicate that 


Mr. Erskine was not appointed on the committee as a poet. 
Rather he was there as a kind of arbiter elegantiarum—the 
head-professor of English at the university which dis- 
penses the prizes, the former president of the so-called 
Poetry Society of America, the virtuoso dictator accus- 
tomed to indisputable decrees; also of late the facetious 
dispenser of platitudes in those amiably paradoxical 
narratives, The Private Life of Helen of Troy and Galahad. 

The mention of these three names shows the extreme 
unfitness of this jury to make any award in the art. First, 
they are not poets. Second, they are not first-rate men in any 
department of creative authorship. Third, they represent 
a section—New York and New England—rather than the 
whole country, whose poets are competitors for the award. 

We might go on with fourth, fifth and sixth, but we 
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prefer to make a few suggestions, which, like most good 
advice, will probably pass unheeded. If the Pulitzer 
poetry prize is to have any artistic authority, if it is really 
to confer honor as well as cash upon the poets who receive 
it, the Columbia University, or its school of journalism, 
must appoint, each year hereafter, a jury of distinguished 
pt ets. Why should they not begin by showing confidence 
in their own decrees, and requesting three of their own 
prize-winners to serve as the next jury? There are at 
present four of these, besides Amy Lowell, who was posthu- 
mously honored—Messrs. Robinson and Frost, Miss 
Millay, Mrs. Spever. None of these could refuse the 
service, and a prize awarded by any three of them would 
be an honor indeed. It would be well, also, if the rule 
about books of the year could be stretched a little to 
include fairly recent books which deserve the honor and 
have not received it. Possibly this would not be in precise 
accordance with the terms of the Pulitzer will, but it is 
hardly probable that any meticulous objector would lift 
his voice in opposition to such disregard of small exacti- 
tudes in favor of a larger justice. 

In closing, we must re-assert, as often before, our belief 
that prizes, whether justly awarded or not—and when has 
humanity achieved justice?—are a good thing for the art. 
The resulting discussion, in any case, is a stimulus and an 
advertisement. And there is always the possibility that 
some poet of worth—and incidentally of little wealth— 
may profit by both the increased reputation and the cash. 
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So we salute the guardians of the Pulitzer fund, and ¥ 

humbly express the hope that they will devise an en- h 

lightened system whereby their awards, year by year and : 
every year, may grow better and better. H. M. 

: ¢ 

REVIEWS : 

I 

MR. POUND AND THE YOUNGER GENERATION 


Personae: The Collected Poems of Ezra Pound. Boni & 

Liveright. 

Mr. Pound’s poetry, with the exception of the incom- 
plete Cantos, is here collected in a single volume for the 
first time. A few poems from earlier volumes have 
been omitted, but none of importance. The book includes 
the main body of Mr. Pound’s work, dating from 1908 to 
1920. Its publication is a literary event. 

Miss Monroe has asked me to express what the younger 
poets now think of Mr. Pound. So far as I can tell they do 
not think of him. I find no curiosity about him among 
young people who read or write poetry. Only here and 
there one runs across some vague knowledge of him. But 
he is spoken of without enthusiasm. 

This state of affairs is bewildering when one considers 
the power of Mr. Pound’s name in the poetic hierarchy of 
ten or fifteen years ago. Here is a poet who has been 
praised without stint by the foremost writers of his time. 
When Poerry began in 1912, securing his co-operation was 
an achievement. Mr. W.B. Yeats has often gone out of his 
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way to call attention to Pound’s work. It was championed 
by Amy Lowell. Mr. Sandburg, in an article in this mag- 
azine, once called Pound the greatest single influence in 
American poetry. Ford Madox Ford calls him the 
greatest living poet. And now, so far as I am able to 
observe, there is a general neglect of his art and an abate- 
ment of his influence. This may be partly due to Pound’s 
more recent venture into the art of music, but still a poet’s 
work should not fade out when he turns to something else. 

The chief reasons are in the times and in the poems. 
Looking through the book you will find that a great 
majority of the poems were written during the most active 
years of the new poetry movement. They were written 
when everyone was highly excited over the breakdown of 
old poetic conventions and the attempt at new forms. 
Each magazine and book of verse brought glimpses of new 
roads, of beautiful possibilities just coming within reach. 
Who could pause to weigh calmly—to evaluate—at a time 
when all old methods of valuation seemed suddenly worth- 
less? The discovery of new modes was itself a tremendous 
stimulus for the writing of verse. It turned many prose- 


} 


writers, and indeed many laymen, into poets overnight. 
It overwhelmed us who were beginning to write, but no 
more than it overwhelmed writers of maturer years. And 
during that time, the poems of Pound (here in this book) 
were perhaps the most brilliant experiments of all. 

There never was a poet with more natural facility than 
Pound, and he appeared at the precise moment when 
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technical achievement was desired above all else. And so n 
he achieved—technically. He used every kind of verse- th 
form known in English; he invented a splendid substitute ; it 
for iambic pentameter; he made all the new rhythms his n 
invention was capable of, and then searched the world for a 
more. He translated Chinese poets and brought their 

influence into our own poetry. He helped create a new r 
and austerely beautiful Greek influence; he reached back i 
into the beginnings of English poetry, and into the songs ; Q 
of the trouvéres, for moods and rhythms. There was ¢ 
scarcely a vein he did not mine. Moreover, he helped and ¢ 


inspired other poets. He wrote for this magazine in- 
numerable prose articles, which are not equalled anywhere 
for their insight into poetic method. He was, like his 
beloved Bertrans de Born, a stirrer-up of strife. He fought 
against all manner of literary stodginess. 

And here (excepting the Cantos) is the net result of these 
years of poetic activity. A book in which there is no 
depth of wisdom, no overpowering emotion. It reads like 
the sketch-book of an unscientific and inspired scholar in 
the art. It was written at a time when no one was called 
to account for lack of feeling, but only for lack of pro- 
ficiency. The vital age in which Pound has labored has 
been the very one to make his own work evanescent. 

It is natural that the reaction against the new poetry 
movement should strike at Pound cruelly. The youngest 
American poets are very suspicious of their freedom. They 
are out of sympathy just now with the straining after 
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novelty which has carried some of their elders so far into 
the dark. They are scornful of the obligation to be modern 
in subject matter, however empty of association the 
modern subject may be. There is a general tightening, and 
a new emphasis upon subject. 

This is as it should be. The poetry that comes of the 
new feeling should be rich and satisfying. The only danger 
is that, in our distrust of our immediate forebears, we throw 
away our birthright. We have today at our disposal a 
greater wealth of technical knowledge, and more glimpses 
of unexplored lands, than any other poets ever dreamed of. 
It has all been discovered for us in the past fifteen years. 
And the most daring of the explorers is Pound. 

Every young poet, and everyone with the slightest 
curiosity about poetry, should possess this book. Within 
its covers are more kinds of poetry, more new forms, and 
old ones done with a new turn, more suggestive rhythms 
and strange lovely uses of rhyme, more half-opened vistas 
of beauty, than in whole anthologies of other poets. It is 
the most inspiring book of technique ever written. It isa 
book of magic for poets to pore upon till they master its 
secrets. 

And aside from this value, it has its own value as poetry. 
Any one with a real passion for the art will find, if he has 
the patience to overlook the flaws of taste, the needless 
obscurities and the unsuccessful attempts at satire, many 
poems and passages which are memorable. They have 
delicacy; a graciousness that is itself beauty; and a clear 
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fine quality of singing. Take this, for example, from Night 
Litany— 
Yea, the lines thou hast laid unto me 
in pleasant places, } 
And the beauty of this thy Venice 
hast thou shown unto me 
Until is its loveliness become unto me 
a thing of tears. 
O God, what great kindness 
have we done in times past 
and forgotten it, 
That thou givest this wonder unto us, ' 
O God of waters? h 
Professor Howard Mumford Jones, in beginning a I 
review of this book, has recently said: “The poetry of ' 
Fzra Pound is the poetry of an insolence that is empty.” 
Well, it is true that Pound is often empty, often insolent; 
but on reading this sweeping comment I began to hear 
lines and stanzas long known coming again into my head. 
These from Near Perigord: 
Bewildering spring, and by the Auvezére 
Poppies and day’s eyes in the green email 
Rose over us; and we knew all that stream, 
And our two horses had traced out the valleys; 
Knew the low flooded lands squared out with poplars, 
In the young days when the deep sky befriended. 
And great wings beat above us in the twilight, 
And the great wheels in heaven 
Bore us together cae surging . » « and apart 
Professor Jones grants the book “one merit, and one 
merit only—courage.”” Perhaps this sole merit would be 
exemplified in Jone, Dead the Long Year: 
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Empty are the ways, 
Empty are the ways of this land 
And the flowers 

Bend over with heavy heads. 
They bend in vain. 
Empty are the ways of this land 

Where Ione 

Walked once, and now does not walk 
But seems like a person just gone. 

Elsewhere in the same article Professor Jones says: 
“This is not to say there is no beauty in his work; the cold 
hard fury of his disappointment occasionally produces a 
passage or a poem which is worth remembrance.” This 
may be the secret of such lines as: 

Arnaut and Richard lodge beneath Chalus: 
The dull round towers encroaching on the field, 
The tents tight drawn, horses at tether 
Further and out of reach, the purple night, 
The crackling of small fires, the bannerets, 
The lazy leopards on the largest banner, 


Stray gleams on hanging mail, an armorer’s torchflare 
Melting on steel. 


Professor Jones says: “Pound produces loveliness by 


. ” rr - . 
accident”’! Thus, for instance: 
Once more in Delos, once more is the altar a-quiver. 
q Once more is the chant heard. 
Once more are the never abandoned gardens 
Full of gossip and old tales. 


To me this is as haunting as a bird-cry on the wind. If 
it is an accident, it is the mysterious accident of artistic 
creation, which is always a matter of wild wishing and 
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good luck as well as of avowed intent. These lines lack 
the usual sort of sonority, the blare of tubas. But their 
delicacy is something more real, a native thing, having 
true organic form instead of a fixed pattern. It is vagrant, 
transient-seeming, altogether lovely. First will come a 
few words as of wistfully spoken speech, as if a few 
poignant words were uttered just at dusk; then the long 
song-rhythms rise. They soar gradually out of the first 
spoken phrases like a bird-flight out of mist or off the 
surface ‘ “water. They move up slowly intoacry. They 
soar with a gradual constant motion; they are full of a 
rising and falling, of reiterated movement, a gathering-up, 
a loosing, a slow regathering. Beyond all the obscurity, 
the mannerism, the shallow brilliance Pound is sometimes 
guilty of, one feels this true and real thing, this indescrib- 
able presence of song, coming out time after time, a thing 
not of great strength, but rare enough in the world and 
worth cherishing. Maurice Lesemann 


HIGH FREQUENCY 


Kensington Gardens, by Humbert Wolfe. George H. 
Doran Co. 

Lampoons, by Humbert Wolfe. George H. Doran Co. 
Now that literary reputations travel across the Atlantic 

almost as rapidly as airplanes, it is particularly curious 

that a poet like Humbert Wolfe should continue to remain 
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generally unfamiliar to readers in this country. His books 
are promptly imported, the critics have done their best for 
him; but it still seems as if his only chance for American 
popularity is to come over on one of those tiresome, but 
lucrative, lecture-tours, and seduce the cultural clubs with 
the expected British condescension, charmingly accented. 
Merely his poetry doesn’t seem to turn the trick; and that 
is perhaps because it is a poetry very delicately articulated, 
or broadcast, so to speak, upon an extremely elusive wave- 
length. It will have to wait to be heard until some of the 
noisier stations are silent. To English ears, of course, 
attuned eagerly as they are to the nicely modulated voice 
of Mr. Davies, the whispering of Mr. de la Mare, and the 
sign-language of H. D., its reception affords no problem. 
But it is worth listening to, even if it requires the effort of 
listening very carefully; and it is worth-while especially 
for poets, because Mr. Wolfe has something to teach them. 
Indeed, he commands interest first of all as a craftsman. 
No one writing today has developed a more individual 
technique, or one more consistently loyal to his own tem- 
perament. For unless I mistake him thoroughly, the 
essence of Mr. Wolfe’s temperament is irony; and his finest 
achievement as a poet has been in the direction of under- 
statement and restraint. A part of that restraint he has 
achieved by adopting certain experimental devices, such as 
imperfect rhyme. Many stanzas are saved in this way 
from banality or sweetness, as when a platitude may be 
turned into a don mot by a mere twist of inflection: 
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I saw your hands lying at peace 

at last, and thought of Helen’s hands 
that were not lovelier than these, 

yet live in all men’s minds. 

Mr. Wolfe has reduced the rebellious mechanics of 
poetry—complicated so largely by the accumulation of 
dull and outgrown conventions—to its most tractable 
minimum. With masterly assurance, he chooses to write 
most of his poems in patterns as simple as those of jingles. 
Perhaps it is not too excessive to find in his combinations 
of a free, abandoned rhythm, set against a staccato metre, 
the almost symbolic expression of the poet’s character 
his ironical consciousness of the triviality and transience of 
all that underlies the most high-flown ardors and agonies. 

Kensington Gardens, surprisingly enough in this day of 
affected titles, is all about Kensington Gardens. Certainly 
no other patch of the earth’s surface affords a neater 
microcosm for the examination of a park-bench_phi- 
losopher, or a happier field for the poet in a whimsical | 
mood. Mr. Wolfe has explored it thoroughly. To read 
his book about the Gardens is a much keener experience, 
I fancy, than going there. Even the tulips bloom with a 
preternatural airiness and glitter: 

Clean as a lady, 
cool as glass, 
fresh without fragratce 
the tulip was. 
The craftsman, who carved her 
of metal, prayed: 
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“Live, O thou lovely!” 
Half metal she stayed. 


But the flowers and trees are only the reward of our first 





’ 
slance at the Gardens. As we look farther we see its 
birds, its fishes, its animals, its monuments—including the 
statue of Queen Victoria: 
Ou n Victoria’s 
i the work of her 
1 hter B atrice. 
he shape’s all wrong, 
the crown don’t fit, 
but—bless her old heart! 
she was proud of it. 
Its games we see, its palace, its boats and, most engaging 
of all, its people. The Young Man comes to life with in- 
; credibly few strokes. Perhaps he is a young poet searching 
for a poem in his soul, while Mr. Wolfe finds one at his 
elbow: 
Alone in the Broad Walk 
he sits, and seems 
I igh he were moithered 
waking and dreams. 
; He looks at the Palace 


betw n the trees, 
till you’d wonder what palace 


at he sees. 


H its in the shadow, 
under the lime, 
and laughs when the children 


k him the time. 
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And The Tramps are a poignant reminder that there is a 


world less mild and well-pruned beyond the gates: Vv 
The tramps slink in at half past four , oO! 
in the sweet summer weather, A 


and stretch upon the grass and snore 
peaceably all together. 

They look like litter on the grass, 
(and not like sleeping men) 

that life—the feaster—dropped, and has ; 
not tidied up again. 


Lampoons is a collection of epigrams and satires in a 
light vein. It represents Mr. Wolfe on a literary holiday, 
making sport of his contemporaries—without any hint of 
animosity, but usually with a note of genuine criticism 
behind his laughter. Perhaps the most amusing of all is 
the parody of Housman: 

When lads have done with labor } 
in Shropshire, one will cry, 

“Let’s go and kill a neighbor,” 
and t’other answers “Aye!” 


So this one kills his cousins, 
and that one kills his dad; 

and, as they hang by dozens 
at Ludlow, lad by lad, 


each of them one-and-twenty, 
all of them murderers, 
the hangman mutters: “ Plenty 
even for Housman’s verse.’ 
In this book, Mr. Wolfe gives free play to the satirical 
impulse continually suggested in his more serious poems. 
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Lampoons and Kensington Gardens are only two of Mr. 
Wolfe’s books recently published in this country, the 
others being Humoresque and The Unknown Goddess. 
Altogether they represent an achievement which American 
readers cannot long leave unacclaimed. G. H. D. 


A POET'S NEIGHBORS 


These People, by Howard McKinley Corning. Harold 

Vinal. 

Mr. Corning possesses a fluid, even talent that has not 
yet jelled into an artistic representation of himself. His 
portrait poems are faintly reminiscent of Edward Arling- 
ton Robinson in some cases, though a very much simplified 
and clarified Robinson. Again, Mr. Corning takes longer 
mystical flights; a poem on spring called Advent is as fresh 
and sweet as the season itself, in spite of all the poetic 
banalities which have been uttered on the same subject. 
Then too he turns his hand to short compact lyrics in a 
more economical style than is generally usual with him. 
And some snatches of narration in the book show that he 
is brave enough to attempt even that steepest ledge along 
Parnassus. In time he will have to choose one of these 
manners and make it peculiarly his own. As his work 
stands now it moves a trifle uncertainly. 

The extraordinary evenness of the book is a marvel—and 
a drawback. It would be difficult to find in it one cheap, 
lilting, violent, or softly sentimental thing—there is truly 
not a bad poem in the book. The same thing is true of 
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the individual lines, and of Mr. Corning’s handling of form. 
His rhythm is very perfect, his images are interesting with- 
out being arresting, his sonnets are neat and smooth. 
Unfortunately, in order to rise very high, it is necessary 
sometimes to fall very low. Mr. Corning needs a few 
divine and ambitious failures in his collection. 

In spite of so much unrelieved competence we have a 
feeling that Mr. Corning will rise. This we prophesy 
partly because of his choice of themes which are large and 
beautiful, partly because of this lyric, Time Is a Spade, 
which is quite grand in a small way: 

Time is a spade. The urge of light comes tapping 
And knocking on the door of silent earth; 


Time sinks its spade and up you come to birth 
The going air and sky your body’s trapping. 
Out against blue space you burst, and are 
Consummate part with wind and blowing bird; 
Whittling your shrill desire to a word, 

Fumble and stumble upward toward a star. 


With clay on your feet and the oozy suck 

Of rivers through your veins, you creep 
Miasmic through strong light, straining to pluck 
The star your earthy fingers cannot keep; 

Till, tap-tapping of the urge you cannot ken, 
Time sinks its spade and under you go again. 


Marie Luhrs 


LIGHT-FOOTED SATIRE 


Touch and Go, by Ralph Cheyney. Henry Harrison,N. Y. 
These are light, keen, racy poems, as the title would 
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Light-footed Satire 


indicate. Some of them hit off very deftly a mood of 
cynicism which may cover odd humor, sharp satire, or now 
and then an emotion of genuine pathos. He Learns, 
Politician, Achilles’ Heel, Broadway Limited, Cynic?—such 
poems as these are significantly true and sharply witty. 
And here is one, Tryst with Dreams, which touches with 
keen feeling the tragic futility sometimes inherent in 
divorce: 

Well, go . . . and speedily now, since go you must. 

For never have I held you captive here. 

Shake from your eager feet a home’s thin dust . . . 

View, unrelenting, what you once held dear. 

But, as for me, I cannot lightly leave 

These trifles that we gathered with such care: 


The pictures ss ae the memories they bequeath eee 
The Chippendale, the books, the easy-chair. 


Go now, with your full half and somewhat more. 
I have a tryst to keep . . . may peace rule then! 
The girl will come when you pass out the door 
That you once were . . . and might be yet again. 
Mr. Cheyney never wastes a word, which is more than 
may be said for the style of many more ambitious poets. 
H. M. 


A SMALL FRESH SPRING 

Lost Eden, by E. Merrill Root. Unicorn Press, New York. 
Much modern poetry takes on such an air of wisdom, 

ennui, and disillusion, phrased in too many cases with 

artificial oddities, that Mr. Root’s breezy and rather 

inelegant style exhilarates even the most jaded reader. 
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He has a way of saying what he means compactly, sud- 


denly, almost bluntly, in clear and definite rhythms. His a 
poetry sounds as if it had been written with great gusto. bi 

Of course Mr. Root has some of the faults of this gusty ; E 
method. He gets a little pretentious and loud sometimes. oO! 
He is decisive with religious subjects, which is unfortunate; e 
he hardly leads the soul on ethereal flights. But his happy ti 
sure originality, the fresh bubbling of his personality, make p 
up for all this. He is really a sigh of relief. 

He is most successful when he writes about fish, 0 


monkeys, cows, parrots, and farmers. They are fit sub- 
jects for his hardy whimsicalities and steady cadences. 
spired by their simple commonplace forms, he says a 
Inspired by th pl pl f h 
great deal with beautiful clearness. Take this passage 
from Fish as an example: 
Enchanted geysers of the trees : 
Are fables where the fishes swim. ; ( 
Their angels are our cabbages; 
Our collie dogs their cherubim. 
They doubt the wing and song of birds; 
They doubt the fling and gong of words; 
They doubt the touch of lip and limb. 
When he writes of religion and politics one finds nothing | 
in his work. When he writes of birds, beasts, and fish one , 
finds religion and politics. Marie Luhrs 


’ 


A “PRONOUNCER OF LIFE’ 
You That Come After, by Mary Siegrist. Harold Vinal. 
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A “ Pronouncer of Life” 


Mr. Vinal deserves a special boost for his blurbs. When 
a book of verse is prefaced not only by his paean of praise, 
but also by forewords from young and old—in this case 
Edwin Markham and Nathalia Crane—the mere author 
of the book labors under a severe handicap. Miss Crane 
especially, whatever may be her talent as a poet, is cer- 
tainly a valiantly humorous critic—witness her colorful 
phrase, “Sapphic shepherdess of song.” 

In spite of all this, we have tried to read the book with- 
out prejudice. 

We are the pronouncers of life, 
We carry the judgment of things; 
We are the lookers down lovely ways, 
The voice that the far peak sings. 
Thus Miss Siegrist in—and of—The Poets. Well, that is 
the trouble with the book; its author is too portentous, too 
conscious of her mission as a “pronouncer of life.” If she 
would study less fervently the stupendous problems and 
mysteries of creation, and more carefully the technique of 
her art, she would not be guilty of such words as pro- 
nouncers and Jookers, of over-expansiveness and many 
other sins and slips, and she would probably write better 
poems upon more modest themes. 

It’s rather a pity—her obsession with the important— 
for occasionally one discerns a gleam which makes one 
wish she could forget her awesome destiny as a Poet. 

“A poet,” said William Butler Yeats at a Porrry 
banquet, “should be very simple, very humble.” H. M. 
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Gray Songs, by Mercy Baldwin. Harold Vinal. 

There is certainly a grayness about these songs, but one 
suspects it to be the grayness of mediocrity rather than of 
melancholy. There are no enlivening gleams of color, no 
snatches of word-music. The meters would be entirely 
expected and regular were it not for an occasional failure 
on the author’s part to find a word with the right ac- 
cents for the scansion. Intangible Extremes has two such 
errors in one stanza: 


The old voice trembled as she spoke; 

“T give your mother my torch, bright 
With a well-tended frugal light.” 

Her eyes retained their repressed look, 
As unread as an uncut book. 


Probably the best poem in the book is October on the 
Potomac, in which two stanzas at least are quotable: 


The smooth clouds blend to a bright indigo 

As brilliant as the skies that span the seas 

Of Napoli, or shawl the Sphinx; gay trees, 
Framed in dull gold, shed their magenta veils 
Upon the windless hills and hide old trails; 

The mellowed leaves drift down like tinted snow. 
Wild honeysuckle, scant of scent, but still 

In flower, climbs over the low fence to form 

Green great-coats for bare tree-trunks shrived, and shorn 
Of youth and power; while down below Great Falls 
Stutter and stumble over gray stone walls, 

And eddy into a belated trill. 


Fessica Nelson North 








Brief Notices 
BRIEF NOTICES 


Drowsy Ones, by Jay G. Sigmund. Prairie Publishing Co., 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
This is a quiet little book of rural portraits—at least, 


most of it is a gallery of simple country people, done 


usually in smooth quatrains which move according to rule 
; 


without any especially personal rhythm. The portraits 
i 


h sincerity and simplicity, by an observant 


are painted wit! 
and intelligent artist. One feels that they are true to life, 
though presented without much distinction of style. 


The Singing Hill, by Mildred Weston. Harold Vinal. 
Poems tender and slight to the point of childishness in 
this volume have a cloying sweetness. Yet one feels their 
sincerity, and hears in some of them a gay little simple 
tune. Here, for example, is the final quatrain of Happi- 
It takes me softly by the hand, 
And as we pass along 
It hangs on every blade of grass 
{ little wreath of song. 


Dust and Spray, by Harold Leland Chaffey. Harold Vinal. 
These are homespun verses, but with honest stuff in 
their warp and woof. The skill is slight and the patterns 
unimaginative, but one finds sympathetic neighborly ob- 
servation of men and women young and old, trees, sunsets, 
boats, etc., expressed in simple and obvious rhythms not 
inappropriate to the mood and the subjects. 
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NEWS NOTES 

Our editorial of last month—proposing a “guild,” or subscription 
scheme, for the issuing of six new books of verse a year—has brought in 
thus far seventeen replies, of which all but one are promises to subscribe 
the necessary twelve dollars. 

Are there any others? Sixteen subscribers are not enough to start a 
“guild”—not enough to pay salaries to a jury-committee, not to speak of 
announcements, postage and correspondence. But even a small list—say 
of fifty subscribers—might be enough to begin with in a small way, pro- 
vided the Poetry staff, who would serve unsalaried, are accepted as the 
committee of choice. 

Mr. Walter Lenlea, of Pittsburgh, presents the adverse point of view 
with particular emphasis. He writes: 

“For the sake of poets, particularly dead ones, leave poetry to fight its 
own clear way into the hearts of those intelligent and alive enough to 
have prepared themselves to search for it. The distribution of non- 
technical books by committees is the last word in feeble-minded mob- 
culture.” 

Another correspondent, Mr. J. Benjamin, of Philadelphia, is less 
intransigent. He sends amiable sarcasms about our proposed “circular- 
ized stall for Pegasus,” but still wants his name entered “somewhere atop 
the list.” 

Just after our editorial went to press, the Literary Guild discon- 
certingly announced that it would issue Robinson’s Tristram; and we are 
thereby rebuked for having expressed doubt that the committee would 
ever condescend to poetry. We continue to express doubt that it will ever 
again, hoping to be proved once more mistaken. 

The June issue of the Forum announces a prize of $100 for the best 
translation of L’Enfant Fésus de Prague, by Paul Claudel, the poet- 
ambassador of France who has recently taken up his diplomatic post at 
Washington. The original poem and the conditions of the contest, which 
closes September 1st, will be found in the Forum. 

We are reminded that we neglected to note at the appropriate time the 
award of the latest Nation prize, of $100, to Thomas Hornsby Ferril’s 
poem, This Foreman. We particularly regret this omission, since it seems 
to us that Mr. Ferril’s poem is far and away the best piece of work ever 
to win this much-advertised and often foolishly awarded prize. 
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News Notes 


Too late for details in this number, we receive news of a prize of $500 
for the best type-script book of verse by a poet with no book to his 
credit. Mss. to be sent to Grace Hoffman White, 122 E. 76th Street, 
New York, between Oct. 1st, 1927 and May Ist, 1928. 

Poets often turn easily to playwriting, and from time to time we have 
the pleasure of recording the experiments of our own contributors in this 
field. Sally Bruce Kinsolving’s David and Bathsheba was produced 
recently at the Grove Street Theatre in Greenwich Village; and Marion 
Strobel’s latest comedy, Follow the Fool, is looking for a manager wise 
enough to foresee its popularity. Lynn Riggs, the most promising of all 
these poet-dramatists, won success at the outset when his play, The Big 
Lake, was produced at the American Laboratory Theatre in New York. 
Compliments and sanguine predictions from the critics included the fol- 
lowing tribute from Barrett H. Clark: “I am sure that in Lynn Riggs our 
American theatre has found a poet who can bring to it an authentic note 
of ecstasy and passion, expressed in terms of drama. He is one of the few 
native dramatists who can take the material of our everyday life and 


mould it into forms of stirring beauty.’ 

Elizabeth Madox Roberts, author of The Time of Man, who has been 
visiting in Chicago, will publish her second novel in the fall, through the 
Viking Press. Also in the fali the same publishers will issue George 
Dillon’s first book of poems, Boy in the Wind. 

We wish we might have seen the Pageant of Colorado, given seven times 
in Denver in early May to celebrate the completion of the great Moffat 
Tunnel. With 1500 performers and an orchestra of 50 pieces, it was said 
to be the largest indoor spectacle ever held in the West. Lillian White 
Spencer wrote the admirable text, and Charles Wakefield set its lyrics to 
music, 

One-half of the prize of $2,000 offered by the bygone Sesqui-Centennial 
for the best choral work submitted has been awarded to the cantata 
Myrtil in Arcadia—poem by Louise Ayres Garnett, music by Henry 

West Virginia is a pioneer in a new direction. Its recent appointment 
of Carl Myers, who is a cripple and dollarless, as Poet Laureate of the 
State, carries a salary of $goo! 

Prof. Wm. M. Patterson has been decorated with the cross of the 
Legion of Honor because of his book The Rhythm of Prose, which we have 
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so often praised as of fundamental value in the new science of speech 
rhythms and metrics. 

Miss Ina Coolbrith was given a birthday dinner in San Francisco last 
April, and Edwin Markhan, another octogenarian poet, was one of those 
present. The latter’s recent journey through California was almost a 
triumphal tour. 


Mr. Conrad Aiken is so well known that we need scarcely remind our 
readers of his numerous books of verse, issued through various publishers. 
For some years recently the Aikens lived in an ancient house on the 
southern coast of England, but a year or more ago he returned to his own 
country, and of late has been in the Harvard faculty. 

Mr. Witter Bynner is also a conspicuous figure among modern 
American poets, the author of numerous books of verse, some of them in 
dramatic form. Formerly a resident of New York, he has been living the 
past six or eight years in Santa Fe, with numerous trips to the Orient and 
Mexico, The region around Guadalajara he considers one of the most 
charming in the world for a poet to reside in. 

In 1921 Alfred A. Knopf took over all Mr. Bynner’s books from various 
other publishers. His latest book is Caravan. 

Mr. Edward Sapir, born in Germany and long a resident official in 
Ottawa, is now in the anthropological department of the University of 
Chicago. His only book of verse, Dreams and Gibes, was issued so long 
ago that a second is due. With Marius Barbeau he edited an authori- 
tative collection, with translations, of Fo/k-songs of French Canada, pub- 
lished by the Yale Univ. Press in 1925. 

Dr. Wade Oliver has been living in Brooklyn for seven years, but a 
recent letter says: “You may smile, but to be called an Easterner makes 
me hopping mad. If ever there was a Middle-Westerner, I am it! Born 
and raised in Cincinnati, at college in Ann Arbor, medical student in my 
home town, I had never even seen New York until I accepted the head- 
ship of the Department of Bacteriology here at the Long Island Hospital. 
I have never felt myself an Easterner, even by adoption!—and some day, 
if fortune favors, I shall come back to the West, to some smaller college 
town, I hope.” If ever we called Mr. Oliver an Easterner, we apologize. 
He has waved the western banner through every state in the Union, 
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News Notes 


besides many countries of Latin America; and of Europe, whither he has 
gone again this summer. 

Dorothy Una Ratcliffe (Mrs. Chas. R.), is a Yorkshire poet and editor 
of The Microcosm, published at Leeds, a quarterly which has been for 
some years the leading organ of the region’s literary art in verse and 
prose. Her latest books of verse are Dale Lyrics and The Shoeing of 
Ferry-Go-Niméble (The Bodley Head, London), which we reviewed last 
February. 

Polly Chase (Mrs. Preston Boyden) is a resident of one of Chicago’s 
suburbs. 

Mr. Alva N. Turner lives in Ina, IIl. 

The following poets honor our pages for the first time: 

Mr. John van Druten, born in London in 1901, is better known for his 
plays than his poems; especially Young Woodley, which has toured this 
country successfully. 

Queene B. Lister (widow of Fred. P. Lister), a native of Chicago, is a 
journalist in Portland, Oregon. “For summers,” she writes, “I own a 
shack with many wind 
the Pacific Ocean, a idow, and a huckleberry woods.’ 

Mr. Louis Ginsberg, of Newark, N. J., a teacher of English at the 
Paterson High School, is the author of The Attic of the Past (Small May- 
nard Co., 1921). 

Mr. Kenneth Fearing writes: “I was born in the Middle West, grad- 
uated from the University of Wisconsin, and now live in New York, free- 
lancing.” 

Emma Vories Meyer (Mrs. L. W. M.) lives at Georgetown, Ky., where 


her husband is 





ows at Gearhart-by-the-Sea, where I appropriate 














n the college faculty. 
Mary Brinker Post (Mrs. Harry G.) lives in Spokane, Wash. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 


Capricious Winds, by Helen Birch Bartlett. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Hurdy-Gurdy on Olympus, by Berton Braley. D. Appleton & Co. 

A Marriage With Space and Other Poems, by Mark Turbyfill. Pascal 
Covici, Chicag 
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God’s Trombones, by James Weldon Johnson. The Viking Press. 

Kensington Gardens, by Humbert Wolfe. Geo. H. Doran Co. 

Lampoons, by Humbert Wolfe. Geo. H. Doran Co. 

Saints in Sussex, by Sheila Kaye-Smith. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Sonnets, by Amory Hare. Macmillan Co. 

You That Come After, by Mary Siegrist. Harold Vinal. 

Moon of the Desert, by Florence Annette Wing. Harold Vinal. 

Sonnets to an Imaginary Madonne, by Vardis Fisher. Harold Vinal. 

The Lone Adventurer, by Stanton A. Coblentz. The Unicorn Press, N. Y. 

Dark Winds, by Marshall Johnson. The Four Seas Co., Boston. 

Purple Pudding, by Albert Halper. Privately ptd., Chicago. 

Our America, by Alice Fay. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

My Neighbors and Other Poems, by Herbert C. Shaw. Dorrance & Co. 

Songs of a Sinner, by Carlyle Fahlsworth Straub. Harold Vinal. 

A Mountain Shrine, by Arthur Warner Littlefield. Privately ptd., Mid- 
dieboro, Mass. 

Songs in the Sun, by Caroline Hazard. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Edna St. Vincent Millay, The Pamphlet Poets. Simon & Schuster. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, The Pamphlet Poets. Simon & Schuster. 

Four Negro Poets, The Pamphlet Poets. Simon & Schuster. 

Emily Dickinson, The Pamphlet Poets. Simon & Schuster. 

The New York Wits, The Pamphlet Poets. Simon & Schuster. 

Witter Bynner, The Pamphlet Poets. Simon & Schuster. 

ANTHOLOGIES, A PLAY, AND PROSE 


The Georgetown Anthology, ed. by Al. Philip Kane & James S. Ruby, Jr- 
Dorrance & Co. 

Oxford Poetry, 1926, ed. by Chas. Plumb & W. H. Auden. D. Appleton 
& Co. 

Riverside Book of Verse, ed. by Robt. M. Gay. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

The Road to Zanadu, by John Livingston Lowes. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Le Pése-Nerfs, by Antonin Artaud. Les Cahiers du Sud, Marseille. 

Clara des Fours, by G. Ribemont-Dessaignes. Les Cahiers du Sud, 
Marseille. 

The Story of the Pageant of Colorado, by Lillian White Spencer. Denver 
Music Week Association. 
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